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JANUARY MEETING, 1916. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13 th instant, 
at three o'clock, p.m.; the first Vice-President, Mr. 
Rhodes, in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

A view of Bunker Hill Monument, 19 16, from D. Berkeley 
Updike; a bird's-eye view of Sebastopol and its environs, from Mrs. 
Frederick C. Shattuck; a colored reproduction of "Washington 
inspecting the first money coined by the United States" after a 
painting by John Ward Dunsmore, 1914, from Frank E. Stewart 
of Philadelphia; a half-tone of the John Hancock tablet in the 
State House, from Mr. Norcross; a photogravure of the tablet in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, placed by the Massachusetts Society of Sons 
of the Revolution, from Dr. Green. 

Medals, of the Boston Fusileers, from Captain E. S. Anderson; 
the Quinquennial medal of the Harvard Class of 1898, from Bartlett 
H. Hayes; of the G. A. R. Lincoln Anniversary, and of General 
W. W. Blackmar, from John E. Gilman; of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, from Henry Taggard; of the New England Coal Dealers' 
Association, from the Association; of William Pynchon, issued by 
the Publicity Board of Springfield, from Edward H. Marsh, Presi- 
dent; of "Jean Leon Gerome, Peintre," by J. G. Chaplain, 1885, 
from Mr. Norcross; the Franklin School Medal, from Edward 
Percival Merritt; and the Fort Warren Canteen check, from Mr. 
Shumway. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Julius H. Tuttle accepting his election as a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Francis J. Garrison, a number of Free Soil newspapers 
of interest and rarity. In the larger number of cases there is 
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only a single issue, but as many of the journals had a short career 
and a limited circulation, the difficulty of obtaining examples or of 
determining their history is almost insuperable. The following is a 
list of the papers in this gift: 

Massachusetts. Boston : 

The Cradle of Liberty, March 23, ,1839. Vol. 1. No. 1. Made up 

from the Liberator. Weekly. 
Free State Rally and Texan Chain-Breaker, November 15, 1845. 

Vol. 1. No. 1. Published by Jordan and Wiley. Weekly "or 

oftener." 
The Hangman, January 1, 1845. Vol. 1. No. 1. Charles Spear, 

editor and proprietor. Weekly "for thirteen weeks." 
The Latimer Journal, and North Star, November n, 1842. Vol. 1. 

No. 1. Edited by an association of gentlemen, and issued tri- 
weekly at 15 State Street. Tri-weekly. 
The Liberty Bugle, September 21, 1848., Vol. 1. No. 6. C. C. 

Nichols, editor. Published "during the campaign" at the 

office of The Emancipator, 6oJ^ Cornhill. 
The Non-Resistant, January, 1839. Vol. 1. No. 1. Published by 

the N. E. Non-Resistance Society. Semi-monthly. 
The Weekly Chronotype, October 21, 1847. Vol. n. No. 22. 

White, Potter and Wright, publishers. The editor was Elizur 

Wright. 
Dedham : 

The Regulator, and Independent Liberal Advocate, September 18, 

1839. Vol. 1. No. 4. "Edited by a clerk of the Writing," and 

printed and published at the office of H. Mann, High Street, 

Dedham. 
Essex County : 

Voice around the Jail, Sunday, May 28, 1843. Vol. 1. No. 3. 
Newbury port : 

Beacon of Liberty, September 13, 1848. Vol. 1. No. 1, and also 

No. 4 (October 14). Published by Joseph Hunt. Weekly. 
Salem : 

The Free World, September 1, 1848. Vol. I. No. 3. George F. 

Chever, editor. Weekly. 

Connecticut. Hartford : 

The Charter Oak, November 9, 1848. N. S. Vol. in. No. 45. 
William H. Burleigh, editor. Weekly. 

New Hampshire. Concord: 

Granite Freeman, August 22, 1844. Vol. 1. No. 8. J. E. Hood, 
editor and proprietor. Weekly. 
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Rhode Island. Providence: 

Plain Speaker, December, 1841. Vol. 1. No. 7. 
New York. New York City: 

The Ballot Box, October 23, 1840. Vol. 1. No. 18. J. Leavitt and 

N. Southard, editors. Daily. 
The Colored American, April 3, 1841. N. S. Vol. n. No. 5. 

Charles B. Ray, publisher. Weekly. 
The Emancipator, May 16, 1839. Vol. iv. No. 3. Published by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. New York. Joshua 
Leavitt, editor. Weekly. 
Cortland Village: 

The True American, February n, 1846. Vol. n. No. 2. Pub- 
lished by Stedman and Goodwin. Weekly. 
Ohio. Columbus: 

The Ohio Standard, November 8, 1848. Vol. 1. No. 13. E. S. 
Hamlin and I. Garrard, editors. 
Pennsylvania. Borough of Indiana : 

Clarion of Freedom, February 2, 1848. Vol. rv. No. 40. Weekly. 
Philadelphia: 

Pennsylvania Freeman, September 3, 1846. N. S. Vol. in. No. 36. 
Published by the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society. Weekly. 

And a deposit by Mr. Sanborn of eighteen volumes of the 
papers of Theodore Parker, including his letter books, common- 
place and notebooks, letters sent to him and list of lectures. 

Ferris Greenslet, of Boston, was elected a Resident Member 
of the Society. 

The Vice-President announced the death of John C. Schwab, 
a Corresponding Member. 

Professor Merriman narrated some of his interesting per- 
sonal experiences in connection with the Great War while on 
his visits to the front and the trenches in France. He exhibited 
a number of posters collected by him at the time. 

Professor Sumner followed with a narration of his own ex- 
periences before the war in Germany, where he heard from 
the lips of members of the Prussian military aristocracy the 
theory on which the organization and progress of the State 
are based. He also gave a comprehensive sketch of the 
German university system. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Mr. Thayer. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

By GEORGE HODGES. 



Two biographies of Phillips Brooks have been published by 
members of this Society — a short account and appreciation of 
his ministry by Mr. Howe, which appeared as one of the vol- 
umes of the series entitled Beacon Biographies, and the Life, 
which was written, at the request of the family, by the late 
Dr. A. V. G. Allen, which fills two considerable volumes. 

Dr. Brooks was elected a Resident Member of the Society, 
March 13, 1879. He served as a member-at-large of the Coun- 
cil from April, 1881, until April, 1883. At the September meet- 
ing, 1881, he paid a tribute to the memory of Dean Stanley. 
In November, 1883, when the Society met in the Arlington 
Street Church to observe the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther, he opened the meeting with prayer. 
The record of attendance during the thirteen years of his mem- 
bership shows his presence at eleven meetings. 

Phillips Brooks was born in Boston, at No. 56 High Street, 
December 13, 1835. He came of substantial Puritan stock. 
On his mother's side the Phillips family went back to the Rev. 
George Phillips, who landed at Salem in 1630, coming with 
Winthrop and Saltonstall and serving as first pastor of the 
church at Watertown. In the sixth generation Samuel Phillips 
founded the Phillips Academy in Andover, and thus " became 
the pioneer of the system which has given to America its classi- 
cal schools." His son, John Phillips, founded the Andover 
Theological Seminary," the first institution of its kind in eccle- 
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siastical history." On his father's side the Brooks family went 
back to Thomas Brooks, whose name appears in the records of 
Watertown in 1636. They moved to Medford, whence John 
Brooks (1752-1825) marched in command of a company to 
Lexington, fought at Bunker Hill, became adjutant-general, and 
for seven years was governor of Massachusetts. One of the 
Brbokses married a Boylston; another married a descendant of 
John Cotton. 

The parents of Phillips Brooks had belonged to the First 
Church of Boston, but his mother was troubled by the theologi- 
cal controversy which was dividing the Puritan congregations 
of the neighborhood, and the family sought refuge in the Epis- 
copal Church. First the mother was confirmed at St. Paul's, 
and then, seven years after, the father. When Phillips was six 
years old Dr. Vinton became the rector of the parish, and con- 
tinued thereafter for many years a strong and helpful influence 
in his life. 

After three years in the Adams Grammar School, he attended 
the Boston Latin School for five years, and entered Harvard in 
the class of 1855. Upon his graduation he returned to the Latin 
School as a teacher, thus entering upon the profession toward 
which his hopes and plans were at that time turned. In this 
position, however, he was not successful. He was not quite 
twenty years of age and was put in charge of a class of thirty- 
five turbulent lads only a few years his junior. They had 
already driven two masters out of the school. They accom- 
plished the same feat with Mr. Brooks. He could not manage 
them, and was accordingly requested to resign. In the perplex- 
ity of his defeat he consulted the president of Harvard College, 
Dr. Walker, and was advised by him to study for the ministry. 
He had not shown any active interest in religion during his 
college course. He had listened to Dr. Vinton's sermons so 
"crunched down with his head between his shoulders, hardly 
visible," that "one could not tell whether or not he were pay- 
ing attention to the preacher." It was plain, however that he 
had a reflective mind, an excellent gift of expression and a 
serious spirit. He so far followed Dr. Walker's advice as to 
go to the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, but 
his mind was not made up and he entered the seminary with- 
out having even been confirmed. The experiment succeeded 
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beyond his expectations. His new studies interested him, new 
enthusiasms awoke in him, new convictions and aspirations 
filled his soul. 

Phillips Brooks began his ministry in 1859, in the Church 
of the Advent, Philadelphia. The parish was neither large nor 
important, but the prudent vestry were mindful of the perils 
involved in taking a rector who had had no ministerial experi- 
ence and they engaged Mr. Brooks for a period of three months 
on approval. One Sunday evening, as he was going home from 
church with one of his vestrymen, he said to him that perhaps 
he had better leave at once and not wait until the three months 
were out. All that his companion could say in reply was, "Well, 
as long as you have begun, you had better stay out the time for 
which you were hired." But the congregation gradually in- 
creased, the fame of the young preacher extended even outside 
of the city, the temporary engagement was made a lasting one 
and calls began to be heard from several places tempting him 
away. In 1861 he accepted the repeated and importunate in- 
vitation of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. There he re- 
mained until he came, in 1869, to Trinity Church, Boston. 

The ministry of Phillips Brooks in Philadelphia had been 
successful rather than remarkable. Crowds had attended upon 
his preaching and he had been asked to speak on all sorts of 
public occasions, but he had not appeared conspicuously dif- 
ferent from his contemporaries. His manner in the pulpit 
was that which he maintained throughout his life — swift as a 
charging regiment. His sermons were rather more intellectual 
and literary than those which he preached in Boston. They 
troubled some hearers, to whom the preacher seemed to be 
making his way toward theological assurance through many 
difficulties. There were devout, old-fashioned persons who felt 
that the sermons did not quite reach the heart of the matter. 
Such a situation is always interesting, but it is not unusual. It 
has been a part of the experience of many excellent preachers. 
There was little as yet to indicate the great place which Mr. 
Brooks was to take in the history of religion in America: with 
one exception. This was his prayer in 1865 on the occasion of 
the commemoration by Harvard University of the students 
who had fallen in the Civil War. Not a word of this prayer re- 
mains, but there is abundant testimony as to the profound 
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impression which it made on those who heard it. Even beyond 
Lowell's Commemoration Ode, it was the supreme utterance 
of the day. 

Trinity Church, Boston, stood then on Summer Street, but 
plans for removal were already under consideration when the 
great fire of 1872 cleared the way for immediate action. While 
the new church in Copley Square was in the process of construc- 
tion, the services were held in the hall of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on Boylston Street. The unusual conditions inter- 
rupted the conservative exclusiveness of the parish and brought 
into the congregation great numbers of outside persons. The 
unecclesiastical appearance of the meeting-place seemed to be 
the fitting symbol of a ministry which was addressed not to any 
one communion of Christians but to the community at large. 
The preacher was accounted to belong not to the Episcopal 
Church only but to the city. This situation was continued and 
even emphasized by the notable architecture of the new church, 
which was immediately recognized as one of the monuments of 
Boston to be visited by every sightseer. The preacher and 
the church together stood out conspicuously in the public life 
of the place. 

Mr. Brooks's sermons were deepened and enriched by his 
increasing experience. In Philadelphia he had begun to identify 
himself with various reforms, and, in particular, had taken a 
radical position regarding the admission of the freed slaves to 
full political rights. In Boston he devoted himself wholly to 
the work of preaching. He was on the side of all good causes, 
but did not serve on their committees. He declined to give 
literary lectures, or to write literary papers for the magazines. 
He took no place of active leadership in the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day. His convictions regarding all matters 
were made plain; there was no doubt as to where he stood. 
But his contribution to progress was inspirational, moral and 
spiritual. Men and women went out from his preaching to 
apply in their own way the principles which they had learned 
from him. 

In 1877 he gave at the Yale Divinity School the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on " Preaching." In 1879, at the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, he gave a course of Bohlen lectures on "The 
Influence of Jesus." A local newspaper graphically described 
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his appearance and manner of speaking. He was "a tall, 
broad-shouldered man," the reporter said, "with a perfectly 
smooth, open face, strong lines about the mouth, bright, ex- 
pressive eyes and dark hair. . . . There was no pause for prepa- 
ration after he got into the pulpit. He placed the manu- 
script before him and began the lecture. The delivery of the 
man was remarkable. He announced the title and introduction 
in words that came so rapidly that it required the utmost 
concentrated attention to keep up with him. He spoke for 
about an hour. During all that time his tremendous energy 
of delivery kept up at the same rapid pace, reminding one of a 
torrent rushing over rocks. The words seemed not to flow out 
to the audience, but to shoot out. The ground he got over in an 
hour was equal to three ordinary lectures. And when he closed, 
the attention of the audience was as rapt as ever. Occasionally 
there would be a stumbling over a word. Then his head would 
jerk to this side and that impatiently, as though the word must 
come despite all impediments. He kept his eyes on the paper 
almost continuously. Probably four times, certainly not more 
than half a dozen, he gave a glance toward the audience. He 
seemed to lose himself entirely in his subject. His eyes were 
bent on the manuscript, his whole expression, his features, the 
twitching of his facial muscles, showed the tremendous con- 
centration of energy put into the effort.' 9 

In 1879 Mr. Brooks went to England and visited Dean 
Stanley, preaching in Westminster Abbey and at Windsor 
before the Queen. In 1881 he was called to Harvard to be 
professor of Christian Morals and preacher to the University. 
He had then been for twelve years a member of the Board of 
Overseers. The position, however, demanded his entire time 
and necessitated the giving up of his parochial ministry, and 
after serious consideration he declined it. Thereupon the 
University constituted a body of chaplains, of which Mr. Brooks 
continued to be one until his election to the episcopate. 

He took a sabbatical year in 1882, travelling as far as India. 
Harvard had given him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1877; Oxford gave him the same degree in 1885. In 1889 he 
visited Japan. In 1891 he was elected Bishop of Massachusetts. 
According to the canons of the Episcopal Church, the election 
of a bishop in any diocese must be confirmed by a majority 
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of the bishops and of the standing committees of all the other 
dioceses. This confirmation had been refused some years before 
to Dr. James DeKoven on account of his "high church" views, 
and an attempt was made by some of the brethren to have it 
refused to Dr. Brooks on account of his "broad church" views. 
But the church at large had now learned some lessons from 
the mistakes of the past, and it was impossible to revive the old 
narrownesses to any serious extent. Dr. Brooks was given the 
approval of the general church, in spite of his liberal theology 
and his slight esteem for the apostolic succession, and was con- 
secrated bishop on October 14, 1891. 

Bishop Brooks administered the diocese of Massachusetts 
for a little longer than a year. In January, 1893, be was taken 
ill with diphtheritic sore throat, and died in a few days, on the 
19th. Not only Trinity Church, but all Copley Square was 
rilled with the multitude who came to his funeral. On the way 
to the cemetery his coffin was carried through the Harvard 
yard on the shoulders of students. 

Ten volumes of the sermons of Phillips Brooks have been 
published, but he lives chiefly in the life and influence of in- 
numerable persons to whom he gave a new faith and a new 
enthusiasm for righteousness and truth. 



